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From Buckingham’s Tour. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The classes into which the population are 
divided in Philadelphia are very similar to those 
of New York and Baltimore. ‘Though there is 
no titled nobility or hereditary aristocracy, there 
is a decided aristocracy of family connection as 
well as of wealth; and of the two, the first are 
the most fastidious about the rank and station of 
their associates. ‘The expressions of respect for 
those who are descended from the first families, 
or who belong to some of the oldest families of 
Pennsylvania, or Maryland, or New Jersey, or 
Virginia, are as frequently heard from the lips of 
Americans, as from those of the most aristocratic 
circles in our small country towns in England ; 
and the phrases ‘* they are people of yesterday,” 
and ‘people of no family,” convey as much 
odium to an American ear as to an English one. 

The greater number of those select gentry in- 
herit land, or houses, or stock from their parents, 
and are not engaged in trade. ‘They are occa- 
sionally joined by families who have acquired 
fortunes in business, and retire, when they form 
asmall leisure class, whose chief occupation is 
visiting and social intercourse when at home, 
and traveling to the seaside, or to the springs of 
Virginia or Saratoga, in the warm season. ‘The 
style of living observed by this class is what 
would be deemed elegant in any part of Europe; 
their houses are large and well furnished; their 
domestics numerous, though nearly all coloured ; 
their parties gay and brilliant; their manners 
polished and refined; and their conversation in- 
telligent and agreeable. 

The class next in order of consequence or 
consideration is the aristocracy of wealth, which 
is more extended in numbers, not so exclusive 
or scrupulous about the rank or fortune of their 
associates, and more easily accessible to persons 
of inferior pretensions to themselves. Their 
style of living is more a and expensive, 
though not so refined and elegant; their parties 
are larger and more costly, and their visiting 
more frequent and more general. 

Among these, however, are to be found many 
philanthropic and benevolent individuals, who 
devote a large portion of their wealth, as well as 
their labour and their time, to the promotion of 
charitable and religious objects. There is no 
country on earth, perhaps, where ao large a por- 
tion of the wealthy are generous philanthropists 
as in America; and in no city of America are 
there more of this class than in Philadelphia. 

The middle class of society in Philadelphia, 
temoved from either extreme of bare competency 





(for of abject poverty there is very little) and 
great wealth, is composed of merchants, traders, 
professional men, including the clergy, phy- 
sicians, lawyers, and sojourners from different 
parts of the country. These form, of course, a 
very mixed and miscellaneous class, but they 
are, on the whole, the most intelligent, and most 
agreeable to strangers. No scrupulous appre- 
hensions about low birth or want of high family 
connections, and no dread of associating with a 
man of small fortune or none at all, ever interrupt 
the full flow of hilarity and good-humour which 
is so characteristic of this mixed class, among 
whom there is a sufficient amount of intelligence 
on all general subjects, and a sufficient frankness 
in the expression of their opinions, to render 
their society both instructive and entertaining. 

The general appearance of the inhabitants of 
Philadelphia is highly favourable. The uni- 
versal aspect of competency and comfort which 
is presented on every side as one walks through 
the streets, where one meets none but well- 
dressed persons, of whatever class, is extremely 
agreeable. ‘The gentlemen have not that ease 
and polish of manners which seemed to us to cha- 
racterise the same class at Baltimore, nor did the 
ladies appear to us so graceful and perfectly well- 
bred. But the number of pretty and elegantly- 
dressed women, between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-five, that are to he seen in the principal 
streets of Philadelphia on a fine day, is as great, 
perhaps, as in any city of the world; though we 
did not find in either sex that hearty frankness 
and cordial generosity which exist so generally 
at Baltimore, and which are said to be charac- 
teristic of the people of the entire south. 

The Philadelphians have the reputation of be- 
ing cold, formal, and difficult of approach ; and, 
in comparison with the same class of society in 
New York and Baltimore, we found them so, 
and heard this defect admitted by themselves as 
well as reported of them by others. ‘There was 
one feature, however, which we noticed so often 
and saw so prominently, that we could not fail 
to be strongly impressed with it, which was the 
settled conviction that seemed to be imprinted on 
the minds, and even the persons, of almost all 
the native Pennsylvanians we saw, that not only 
was their city one of the best built, cleanest, and 
most agreeable on the globe (which would be 
readily conceded by most), but that its inhabit- 
ants were among the handsomest and most in- 
telligent people anywhere to be found; a con- 
viction which must, no doubt, be very pleasurable 
to those who indulge it, and which was indicated 
by the look and air of self-satisfaction that sat on 
almost every countenance we saw among the 





fashionable groups engaged in shopping, walk- 
ing, or visiting their neighbours. 

Notwithstanding the competency and comfort 
which reign so generally throughout the city, 
and the entire absence of those revolting scenes 
of drunkenness, prostitution, wretchedness, and 
misery which obtrude themselves on the eye in 
almost every part of the great towns of England, 
there is yet a portion of suffering among even 
the sober and industrious classes of labourers 
here for want. of adequate remuneration. 

Of individual cases of such distress the cata- 
logue is a long and painful one, and the testimo- 
nies of public men, as well as of benevolent 
women, who interest themselves in works of 
charity in this city, as to the accuracy of the 
statements made, are so numerous that it would 
occupy many pages to print them. 

In the course of my conversations with the 
most zealous friends of the poor, with whom I 
had many opportunities of conferring, I learned 
from almost all of them, that just in proportion 
as the wealth of the city increased did the dis- 
position to benevolence diminish; and that it was 
far more difficult to obtain 20 or 50,000 dollars 
for any benevolent purpose now than it was 
twenty or thirty years ago. They were, in gene- 
ral, surprised at this; but I confess that it did not 
astonish me, because the result of my experience 
in all countries has been to convince me that this 
is the general course of things. Men constantly 
find the love of wealth increase with the amount 
of their possessions, and grow less and Jess dis- 
posed to part with it just in proportion as they 
are more and more abundantly supplied. ‘The 
consequence is, that the most truly generous 
people in every country are the poor, who will 
part with a penny out of the only shilling they 
have in the world to relieve a distressed fellow- 
creature, with more readiness than a man of a 
thousand a year will part with a guinea for the 
same purpose. 

It may be asserted with confidence that, taken 
altogether, Philadelphia is the most quiet, or- 
derly, and moral city on the globe; and, not- 
withstanding the late disgraceful conduct of a 
few of its inhabitants in burning down the Penn- 
sylvania Hall, the stranger may pass through 
every part of the city and its suburbs, at any 
hour of the day or night, without risk of injury 
to his person or property; he may travel any- 
where in the neighbourhood of the city with as 
much safety as within its streets; he may leave 
his doors and windows open almost with im- 
punity at night ; and whenever or wherever he 
may direct his footsteps, he will find little or 
nothing to offend the eye or the ear in his path. 





Journal. 








From Gardiner’s Music of Nature. 


VOCAL PERFORMERS 


MADAME CATALANI. 


This most splendid vocalist of the age, made her 
appearance in England in the year 1806; and such 
was her extraordinary power of voice, that it was 
said, “‘ place her at the top of St. Paul’s, and she 
will be heard at the Opera House.” In compass it 
extended from a in the bass, to c in alt, every note 
of which was as firm as the tone of atrumpet. Her 
middle voice, when subdued, possessed a quality of 
tone that was delightful: the notes e, a, and B, being 

roduced in a way similar to the tone we make in 
leahine. The force of her execution was extraor- 
dinary ; she would run through the scale of semi- 
tones with the rapidity of lightning, and jump back 
again over two octaves at once. Her soul was full 
of music, and her energy so great, that she sustained 
the whole weight of the opera throughout a season, 
driving every other competitor from the stage. As 
a musician she was below mediocrity, possessing 
scarcely the knowledge of a third-rate performer ; 
but by a quick perception and sensibility, she con- 
cealed these defects even from the learned. 

Her figure was elegant and commanding, and her 
face could assume a terrific aspect, or the most cap- 
tivating smiles. As an actrese, she was eminently 

reat ; and, as a tragedian, full of grace and dignity. 
ith these splendii gifts, she debased the opera 
during her reign to the lowest degree; for so intoxi- 
cated was the audience with her individual vocal 
powers, that she was permitted to mangle and cut up 
the finest compositions to serve as mere vehicles to 
exhibit her extraordinary powers. Soon after her 
arrival, she acquired sufficient knowlege of our lan- 
guage to repeat the words of “« Rule Britannia,” and 
** God save the King,’ which she sang in the English 
theatres, and atall the music meetings, with a power 
of voice that overwhelmed every instrument in the 
orchestra. 

When Captain Montague was cruising off Brigh- 
ton, Madame Catalani was invited, with other ladies, 
to a brilliant féte on board his frigate. The captain 
went in his launch on shore, manned by more than 
twenty men, to escort the fair freight on board, and 
as the boat was cutting through the waves, Madame 
Catalani, without any previous notice, commenced 
the air of “ Rule Britannia.” Had a voice from the 
great deep spoken, the effect could not have been 
more instantaneous and sublime. The sailors, not 
knowing whom they were rowing, were so astonish- 
ed and enchanted into inactivity, that with one ac- 
cord they rested upon their oars, while tears trembled 
in the eyes of many of them. ‘ You see, madame,” 
said the captain, “ the effect this favourite air has 
upon these brave men, when sung by the finest voice 
in the world. I have been in many victorious battles, 
but néver felt any excitement equal to this.” On 
arriving on board, the sailors, with his consent, en- 
treated her to repeat the strain: she complied with 
the request with increased: effect, and with so much 
good nature, that when she quitted the ship, they 
cheered her until she reached the shore. 

Her origin, it is said, was that of a match girl, in 
Rome; but in her career she visited every court in 
Europe, where the most profuse presents were show- 
ered upon her by kings and princes: Having amass- 
ed vast treasures in money and jewels,* her voice 
and beauty gone, she has retired to her domain and 
palazzo, in the country that gave her birth. 


PASTA. 


Madame Pasta is unquestionably the first tragedi- 
an of the : she is the only prima donna that com- 
bines the highest powers of singing and acting. 
Although she has been preceded by Grassini, Cata- 
lani, Fodor, Ronzi, Bellochi, and Camporese, yet, 


great as these vocalists have been, she has surpassed | 





* After her first visit to England, in which she 
cleared more than ninety thousand pounds, she par- 
chased a diamond necklace of the Queen of Portugal, 
for sixteen thousand guineas, and in addition gave 
four thousand more for the tiara and earrings. 


them all. When she first appeared in this country, 
she made little impression; but in her retirement she 
has formed her voice upon the finest model. ‘Though 
naturally a mezzo soprano, by indefatigable practice 
she has carried her tones into the highest octave, 
with a beauty of form and cleverness of production 
never elicited by nature. Her tones of the chest are 
full of the deepest passion, while those of the upper 
voice are sparkling with brilliancy. In fact, she 
seems to possess two distinct voices—using them at 
pleasure; as, upon the repetition of a passage, you 
might suppose it proceeded froin the voice of another 
person. In scenes of terror, she has the faculty of 
shading her tones, or throwing a veil of huskiness 
over them, which adds much to the tragic effect. 
This peculiar expression is uttered with such intense 
feeling as to produce in her countenance a wild and 
savage stare, often accompanied with frantic degrees 
of passion. Her inventive faculties are of the high- 
est order, and she fearlessly indulges in the sugges- 
tions of her imagination. The manner in which she 
decorates the music of Rosini, which is already 
hung round with every possible ornament, is so in- 
capa and new, that we are convinced that she 
eels infinitely more than she has power to express. 
It is only in the theatre that Madame Pasta is seen to 
the greatest advantage; she seems out of her element 
in any other place—she wants the area of the stage 
to move upon, its attendant bustle and scenery to ex- 
cite her to action. There, and there only, can we 
hear the powers of her voice. In the concert-room 
she is comparatively cold and lifeless. ‘The wild- 
ness of her mind, like the leopard’s eye, is looking 
for motion, upon which her energy and imagination 
depend. In the church she is more animated than 
in the concert-room; and in a stupendous building 
like York Cathedral, she would be excited to launch 
her powers to their utmost extent. She is great in 
proportion to her excitement; and had she lived in 
the days of ancient Rome, and appeared upon the 
vast stage of the Coliseum, before an audience of 
one hundred thousand persons, she would have drawn 
down thunders of applause, and would have been 
deified by the Roman people. 


MADEMOISELLE SONTAG, 


Musically speaking, is the first prima donna of the 
age. The height and clearness of her voice sur- 
passes everything that hasbeen heard. To the stage 
she is a valuable acquisition, as she can compass 
those difficulties with ease, which have cost others 
years of toil even to struggle through. It is notin 
the nature of a cerulean voice, like Mile. Sontag’s, 
to move us with that passion which we feel from 
those of adeeper hue. Like the warblings of a bird, 
there is a silver tone of satisfaction, a sparkling joy, 
that shines in whatever she sings. Among voices it 
is a rarity to meet with one so elevated and so bright: 
such qualities enable the ar ay to take a range of 
effect in the upper octaves, which, unhappily for the 
art, none but a Sontag can perform. Her execution 
is of the most rapid kind; she performs Rode’s Va- 
riations, written as a masterpiece for the violin, with 
a velocity and neatness exceeding that of the most 
finished flute-player. As an actress she is cold and 
lifeless compared with either Malibran or Pasta ; but 
as a singer, she stands by the side of either with en- 
viable greatness. Her pretty figure and engaging 
smiles have contributed to set off the lustre cf her 
voice—blandishments which have diffused her fame 
throughout Europe. “ What!’’ exclaims the Berlin 
Gazette, “ what is to become of Berlin, during the 
absence of this idol ? the goddess of song! the tenth 
muse of modern times! what is to become of our 
conversaziones? how does the city lie desolate! 
what mournful silence hovers over her walls !’* 


LABLACHE, 


This extraordinary singer, in person, is a giant, 
and has a voice equal to that of ten ordinary men. It 





* Some of these extravaganzas were set down to 
the absurd conduct of the English nobleman, who 





was facetiously dubbed * Lord Monday,” because he 


always followed Sontag (Sunday). 





is said of Stentor, who went to the Trojan war, that 
his voice in loudness equaled that of fifty ; and pro- 
bably fifty moderate voices would not surpass the 
powerful tones of Lablache. Upon the notes ¢ and 
D, above the lines, the chorus and orchestra of the 
Opera House are completely overwhelmed when he 
chooses to let loose his lungs upon them. In the 
Matrimonio of Cimatosa, he utters twenty syllables 
in a second of time so distinctly, that they may be 
heard in the remotest part of the theatre. As Lepo- 
rello, in Don Giovanni, the weight of his voice is 
truly appalling. In sliding from the upper note to 
the lower, the instinctive tone which he introduces 
of a frightened man is so perfectly natural as to fill 
the audience with the same portion of fear with 
which he is overwhelmed. His voice is highly flexi- 
ble, having none of that stiffness usual to bass voices; 
and though so loud in the upper notes as scarcely to 
borne, he is unusually weak in those below the 
ines. 

For so large a man his activity is remarkable; all 
his movements are light and easy, and his vivacity 
and humour are of the most exquisite kind. 





A CHINESE MARRIAGE, 

A Chinese enters into the married state often with- 
cut ever having seen the woman whom he espouses: 
he knows nothing of her looks or person, but from 
the account of some female relation or confidant, who, 
in such cases, acts the part of match-maker. It is 
true, that, if they impose upon him, either with re- 
spect to her age or figure, he ean have recourse toa 
divorce. Here the law, in its turn, serves to correct 
the abuses of custom, 

The same matrons who negotiate the marriage, 
determine the sum which the intended husband must 
pay to the parents of the bride; for, in China, a 
father does not give a dowry to his daughter: but 
the husband gives a dowry to his wife, or, we may 
say with more propriety, purchases her of her parents 
or friends. 

The parents of the bride fix the day for solemnising 
the marriage; and they always take care to make 
choice of one that is lucky; for they consider some 
as favourable, and others as unfavourable to every 
great undertaking. During this interval, the two 
families send presents to each other, and the bride- 
groom purchases for his intended spouse some jewels, 
such as rings, pendants or bracelets. Frequent let- 
ters pass between the parties; but they are not per 
mitted to see one another. 

When the day appointed for the ceremony arrives, 
the brideis placed in achair, or close palankin. Every 
thing that composes her portion is borne before and 
behind her by different persons of both sexes, while 
cthers surround her, carrying torches and flambeaux, 
even in the middle of the day. A troop of musicians, 
with fifes, drums and hauthoys, march before her 
chair, and her family follow it behind. The key of 
the chair in which she is shut up, is committed to 
the care of a trusty domestic, to be delivered to the 
husband only. ‘The husband, richly dressed, waits 
at his gate for the arrival of the procession. As soon 
as it approaches, the key is put into his hands; he 
eagerly opens the chair, and at the first glance learns 
his fortune. It sometimes happens, that the husband, 
discontented with his intended spouse, suddenly 
shuts the chair, and sends her back to her relations. 
To get rid of her, it only costs him a sum equal to 
that which he gave to obtain her. 

If the husband is contented, she descends from her 
chair, and enters the house, followed by the relations 
of both, where the new married couple salute the 

Tien four times in the hall, and afterwards the pa 
rents or the husband. The bride is then committed 
into the hands of the women who have been invited 
to the ceremony, and who, together with her, partake 
of an entertainnient, which continues the whole day: 
the male part of the guests are treated in the like 
manner by the husband. The same form prevails 
among the Chinese at all their grand feasts: the 
women amuse themselves separately ; and the men 
do the same in another apartment. The pomp | 
creases according to the riches and rank of the par 








ties, and diminishes also in the same proportion.— 
Abbe Grosiér, 
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Journal. 








‘There was a pause at this moment, and Er- 
nest instantly took advantage of it, crossing be- 
fore the little group, and saying, as he approached 
the lady, ** I have a blessing to ask, and I ask it 
fearlessly, for lam sure you are already aware 
of all that has been promised me here,” and he 
took Annette’s hand in his own. 

‘She is yours, Ernest, she is yours,”’ replied 
the lady. ‘* Your kind and excellent father, my 
best and noblest friend, is the only one, except 
this good gentleman, Monsicur Morin, acquaint- 
ed with the sad secret of this dear child’s birth. 
Let me compose my thoughts a litile; let me 
think of how I shall tell my tale in the shortest 
words, and you shall all know it.” 

‘It shall be told at Castelneau,’”’ said the 
count, with a smile. ‘* We will repose and re- 
fresh ourselves to-night. We will depart early 
in the morning; we will sup to-morrow, in the 
gray evening, by the little cross where Ernest 
and Annette first met. ‘here, dear lady, you 
shall relate the history, as if it were some old le- 
gend ; and though the past which it recalls may 
be painful, the present by which you are sur- 
rounded must be sweet.”’ 

It was arranged as the count had proposed, 
and we may pass over the intervening hours. 
The journey had been more rapid than was ex- 
pected: everything had been prepared before- 
hand by a messenger from the count: supper 
was spread on the green bank where Annette had 
been seated when the wolf attacked her, and the 
servants had been sent away, that no ears but 
those concerned might listen. It occupied a cun- 
siderable time, and was broken by many a ques- 
tion and many an exclamation ; but the substance 
was this: 

The families of Argencerre and Castelneau 
had been united by frequent alliances through 
many generations, and, somewhat more than 
twenty years before the time to which we have 
now conducted the reader, a marriage had been 
proposed between the elder sister of the lady 
who spoke, the heiress of Argencerre, and Hen- 
ry, the son of the then Count de Castelneau. 
They had often met, and both the sisters were 
extremely beautiful ; but the eldest had felt in her 
bosom, from a very early period, the seeds of a 
disease which ultimately brought her to the grave. 
The impression was strong upon her mind that 


_ she was destined to die young, and she never suf- 


fered one worldly thought to take possession of 
her mind. She shrunk from every tie of earth; 
and human love, in her own case, would have 
seemed to her a robbery of heaven. She grieved 
not, then, when she saw that the heart of the 
young Lord of Castelneau turned towards her 
sister rather than herself, and she speedily re- 
solved upon her conduct. The family of Argen- 
cerre paid their annual visit to Castelneau, and 
there explanations took place which changed the 
views of all except Mademoiselle d’Argencerre 
herself. She told her determination to retire for- 
ever from the world, and to resign her rights and 
claims to her sister. The Count de Castelneau 
gladly consented that upon such conditions his 
son should marry the younger rather than the 
elder sister, thereby bringing the fortunes of both 
into the family of Castelneau. The Count d’Ar- 
gencerre was not so well pleased, indeed, but he 
did not refuse his consent; and the contract of 
marriage having been drawn up, in order to bind 
himself firmly, he signed it with the Count of 
Castelneau, though he himself was obliged to re- 
turn to Paris before the union could be completed, 
to make the necessary arrangements regarding 








his estates. ‘he young Lord of Castelneau, too, 
was obliged to join his regiment in a month, and 
in these circumstances it was agreed that the 
marriage of Louise and her lover should be de- 
layed till after the campaign. ‘The two ladies, 
however, remained at Castelneau, while their fa- 
ther proceeded to Paris. ‘Ihe contract was left 
in the hands of the young lord: nothing was 
wanting but his signature, with that of Louise 
and the benediction of the church, to complete 
the marriage ; and love triumphed over prudence. 
‘They signed the contract in secret: in secret the 
religious ceremony was performed, and Louise 
d’Argencerre became the wife of Henri de Cas- 
telneau a week or two before he took his depar- 
ture for the army. ‘I'o the grief and anxiety of 
his parting with his bride were added the unex- 
pected pain and embarrassment of hearing that 
the Count d’Argencerre now sought to withdraw 
the consent he had given; that a proposal had 
been made for the hand of Louise by a lover al- 
lied to the blood royal of France ; and that angry 
letters were passing between the two fathers on 
the subject. ‘The young husband was obliged 
to go, however; and, ere he had left her for 
many days, his bride was carried away from 
Castelneau by her father, between whom and 
the old count broke forth a violent feud. The 
contract which both had signed was sought for, 








caused them to be removed from Paris with a 
degree of unnecessary quickness, which agitated 
poor Louise much, and gave her no opportunity 
of communicating with the wife of good Pierre 
Morin, under whose charge her sister had placed 
the child. Agitation, apprehension, and sympa- 
thy for poor Louise had shaken Mademoiselle 
d’Argencerre, and accelerated the disease under 
which she suffered. She bore up well, indeed, 
for her sister’s sake till the arrival of her father, 
but from that time her health rapidly declined, 
and in less than two months she was no more. 
It was during this latter period that the events 
occurred which have been narrated in the com- 
mencement of this book, and which placed An- 
nette under the charge and guidance of the Abbe 
de Castelneau. It may be sufficient to add that 
both Pierre Morin and ‘his wife had deceived 
themselves in regard to the real mother of An- 
nette. ‘Ihe rumour had at first been so strong 
that the elder sister was to be married to the 
young Lord of Castelneau, that it had even 
reached the ears of the good artisan and his fami- 
ly, as well as those of the Abbe de Castelneau ; 
and when the filigree-worker was told vaguely of 
a secret marriage, and the absolute necessity of 
concealing the birth of the child, he naturally 
supposed that Mademoiselle d’Argencerre was 
the mother. When he heard of her. death, he 


but could not be found: no suspicion was enter- | hesitated not, as we have shown, to confide the 


tained of the private marriage, and the Count 
d’Argencerre returned to the capital, determined 
to give his daughter’s hand to another. He could 
not do so, however, till the contract of marriage 
was formally annulled; and being called to com- 
mand a division of the army on the Rhine, he 
wrote in a peremptory tone to the young Lord 
of Castelneau to send him back the contract, en- 
closing, at the same time, an authorisation, and 
even injunction, from the old Count de Castel- 
neau so todo. He himself marched with his re- 
giment to Saare Louis; but the first letter that 
he there received announced to him the death of 
the young nobleman to whom his daughter’s 
hand had been promised; and the heart of the 
Count d’Argencerre, which was, in truth, kind 
and affectionate, was painfully struck and touch- 
ed. One of the fellow-officers of the young lord 
informed him that Henri de Castelneau having 
certainly exposed himself unnecessarily, had 
been killed evidently in consequence of such 
rashness; and the count was led to believe that 
his death might be owing to disappointment and 
despair. He became apprehensive of seeing his 
daughter ; he remained with the army for months 
after his presence was no longer wanting ; and he 
only returned when he heard that Louise had 
been extremelv ill, and that the health of her 
elder sist-r was now failing rapidly. 

In earlier and happier days, Louise had never 
imagined that the absence of her father could 
be anything but sorrowful to her; but circum- 
stances had altered those feelings, and she had 
many an occasion to thank Heaven that he was 
away so long. The death of her husband, the 
birth of her child, even if the actual facts could 
have been hidden from her father, produced emo- 
tions and were succeeded by consequences which 
must have been discovered. Grief and appre- 
hension, and agony of mind wellnigh deprived 
her of her senses, and it was long ere her sister 
could teach her to put a needful guard upon her 
lips. At length, however, her father returned ; 
and as he was prompt and decided, thongh not, 
in reality, severe or unkind, on finding the health 
of both his children so greatly impaired, he 
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infant to the care of the Abbe de Castelneau, find- 
ing that the money which he had received was 
all spent, and that the poor child was likely to 
suffer the same penury which had fallen upon 
himself and his wife. He was soon undeceived, 
however, after the return of Annette’s mother to 
Paris; but, far from reproaching him, she ap- 
plauded wiat he had done, having known the 
abbe well in happier days, and having discover- 
ed, amid many failings and many errors, traits of 
a strong mind and a noble heart. Directed by 
her, Pierre Morin made inquiries into the cir- 
cumstances of Monsieur de Castelneau ; and she 
it was who furnished him secretly with the 
means of paying his most pressing debts and 
quitting the capital. 

‘** And now, my dear friend and relation,” she 
said, laying her hand upon that of the count, 
‘again accept my thanks, my deepest and most 
heartfelt thanks, for the care you have taken of 
this beloved child, and for the wisdom you have 
shown in her education. I must henceforth claim 
my rank as Countess of Castelneau ; but Annette, 
so long as you live, will fever demand anything 
but the dear name of your adopted daughter. 
Till the death of the late king, of which event 
you, of course, have heard, I ventured not to 
avow my marriage, because he had strongly in- 
terested himself in one who had sought a hand 
which could not be given to him, and had resent- 
ed my refusal so vehemently that he forbade my 
presence at the court. A week ago, however, I 
presented myself to the gentle and kind-hearted 
monarch who now rules over us. I showed him 
the contract, which had lain concealed for many 
years in my chamber at Castelneau ; and I pro- 
duced the register of the marriage, which had 
been procured for me by my good friend Mon- 
sieur Morin here. ‘The whole was at once re- 
cognised as legal by the king, and I hastened to- 
wards this place with all speed, to set thémind 
of every one at rest. Say, Annette, say, my 
dear child, whether you do not feel as I do, and 
whether it will not be joy to you to see Mon- 
sieur de Castelneau, who has been a father to 
you, still acting as a father to all around him ?” 
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‘* My dear lady,” replied the Count de Castel- 
neau, *‘ I never was ambitious; I never was ava- 
ricious ; I must not say that I never was unjust ; 
for every man who acts ill and unwisely in life 
is doubly unjust to others and to himself. But 
1 cannot retain what is not my own; these fair 
lands and lordships belong to my Annette. ‘They 
are hers, not mine, and most willingly—”’ 

Annette rose up from her seat, and, gliding 
quietly up to him, dropped upon her knees and 
laid her hands on his, looking up in his face with 
a glance of tenderness and affection unspeakable. 
Ernest de Nogent advanced likewise, and bent 
one knee beside her, saying, ‘* We entreat vou, 
we beseech you, never mention such a thing 
again.” 

The count grasped their hands in his, and lift- 
ed his eyes towards heaven as if thanking God 
for some intense delight. 

At that instant, however, as if some wild and 
sudden emotion had seized him, he started up, 
cast himself between Annette and the wood on 
the opposite side of the water, and threw his 
arms partly over her, partly round Eroést.. At 
the very same instant there was the loud and 
ringing report of acarbine. ‘The count stagger- 
ed forward, reeled up again, and fell back upon 
the grass. Annette clasped her hands, gazing 
almost frantic in his face; but the sword of Er- 
nest de Nogent sprang from the sheath in an in- 
stant; with one bound he was across the stream, 
and ere Pierre Morin could follow, his blade was 
crossed with that of the Baron de Cajare. Stern 
and deadly enmity was in both their faces, and 
the play of their weapons one against the other 
seemed like the quick glances of the lightning. 

Pierre Morin paused, for they were two men 
not to be separated with life ; and at the fifth pass 
the sword of the Baron de Cajare glided over the 
shoulder of Ernest de Nogent, while Ernest’s 
hilt struck against his adversary’s side, and the 
bright blade shone out under his left arm. 

Ernest de Nogent shook him from his wea- 
pon, and cast him back upon the ground, ex- 
claiming, ‘* Base villain, thou wilt do no more 
wrong.” 

‘*Curses! curses! curses upon you!” mur- 
mured the Baron de Cajare; and, with those 
words upon his lips, the fierce eyes lust their 
eagerness and swam in death. 

Ernest gazed upon him only for a moment, 
thrusting his sword back into the sheath; and, 
while Pierre Morin moralised in his peculiar 
manner, saying, ‘* This is the consequence of 
kings interfering with the punishment of crimi- 
nals,’’ the young gentleman sprang across the 
stream again, and joined the horrified group 
around the Count de Castelneau. 

He slightly raised the dying nobleman in his 
arms, and the count recognised and thanked him 
by a pressure of the hand; but life was ebbing 
fast. ‘It is over, Ernest,’’ he said, in a low 
voice. ‘ Annette, dear child, I am happy, most 
happy. Ihave died for thee, dear one, I have 
died to save thee. Let me lean my eyes upon 
thy shoulder; there they will close in joy, to 
open again, I trust, on my Redeemer in heaven.” 

He bent his brow; it rested on Annette’s bu- 
som; the weight became heavier and more 
heavy ; his grasp relaxed upon the hand of Er- 
nestale Nogent, and the young nobleman gently 
laid the corpse back upon the grass. 


THE END. 





The Ancient Regime approached so near its 
conclusion in the regular Library pages, that we 
could not resist the temptation of placing the 
closing scene before our readers in the Journal. 
We will however, let it occupy its proper posi- 
tion in the next No. in order that the volume 
may be complete for binding. 


CHINESE CEREMONIES. 


A visit to a superior must always be paid before 
dinner, fasting, at least before wine has been tasted; 
for a mandarin would consider it as a gross insult, 
did the person who visits him, in the least smell of 
this liquor. However, if a visit is returned the same 
day it is received, it may be done after dinner, for 
this is a mark of attention and respect, which excuses 
every thing. 

No person in China can pay a visit, without pre- 
viously sending a visiting card, called Te-tsée, to 
the porter of the person to whom the honour is in- 
tended. This card is generally of red paper orma- 
mented with a fe v gilded flowers, except the person 
sending or receiving it he in mourning, and then it is 
black; it is folded up in the form of a screen, the 
visitor’s name is written on one of the folds; and the 
style of the card is more or less respectful, according 
to the rank and quality of the person to whom it is 
sent. 

When two persons who are acquainted meet after 
an absence of any time, they both fall on their knees 
opposite one another, bend their bodies to the earth, 
then raise them up, and repeat the same ceremonies 
two or three times. At an ordinary interview, a 
common phrase answering to how d’ye do? is used, 
and the answer is: very well, thanks to your abundant 
felicity, Cao-lao-ye-hung-fo. When the Chinese see 
a man who is in good health, they say to him Yung- 
fo, that is to say, prosperity is painted in your’ looks ; 
you have a happy countenance. 

When two mandarins, of equal rank, meet in the 
street, they never quit their chairs; each joins both 
hands, moves them downwards, then raises’ them to 
the forehead, and this salutation is repeated until 
they are out of each other's sight; but if one of the 


two be of higher rank than the other, the inferior | 


orders his chair to stop; or if he is on horseback, he 
dismounts, and makes a profound bow to his supe- 
rior. Ina word, politeness in China is as prevalent 
even in villages as in cities; and, as it has been es- 
tablished into a law, it is attended with as little sin- 
cerity in the one as in the other. 

A Cininese, when addressing his superior, speaks 


neither in the first nor in the second person. He i 


sharppointed sticks ornamented with ivory or silver, 
' supply the place of forks. 
| ‘Their bouilli, which answers to European soup, is 
| never served up, till towards the middle of the repast, 
and is accompanied by small loaves, or meat pies, 
which they take up with their small sticks, steep 
them in the soup, and eat them; without waiting for 
any signal, or attending to any ceremony. The re- 
past continues, and ceremonies preserve their utmost 
formality, till the very moment in which tea is in- 
troduced: after which the company all rise from 
table, and retire, either into another hall, or into the 
garden, where they amuse themselves, and enjoy a 
short interval of repose between dinner and the dessert, 
The dessert, like the entertainment, consists of nu- 
merous dishes of sweet-meats, fruits prepared differ. 
ent ways, hams and salted ducks, which have been 
dried in the sun, together with shell and other kinds 


newed before the guests take their places at table; 
and every one sits down to that at which he was be- 
fore: larger cups are then brought; the master of 
the house invites the company to drink more freely; 
and he still gives them an example, which is com- 
monly followed. 

These entertainments begin towards the close of 
the day, and never end till midnight. Each then 
returns to his own home, carried in a chair, preceded 
by several domestics, who carry large lanterns of 
oiled paper, on which the quality, and sometimes the 
name of their master, are inscribed in large characters, 
Without this attendance no one ever ventures to go 
abroad, at such an hour, for he wonld infallibly be 
stopped by the guard. The day following it is cus- 
tomary to return a card of thanks to the officer of the 
watch. 


One Goop or Raitways.—The praise of railway 
traveling was rather originally advocated by a com- 
panion of ours whose admiration was chiefly excited 
by its putting an end to highway robberies,‘ Sir,” 
said he, ‘it has extinguished one of the most exten- 
sive, dangerous, and worstspecies of crime. A foot- 
pad, sir, cannot put a pistol to the boiler, and stop 
the train by threatening to blow its brains out, so 
that the passengers may be plundered secure.’’—Li- 
terary Gazette. 





Tue Human Panorama.—Mankind moves onward 
_ through the night of time like a procession of torch- 
bearers, and words are the lights which the genera- 
tions carry. By means of these they kindle abiding 
lamps beside the track which they have passed, and 
some of these, like the stars, shal] shine for ever and 
ever. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


will neither say J, nor you, but if he acknowledges a | 


favour received, he will say, the service which his 
lordship has rendered to his little servant, has been very 
acceptable to him. A son, when speaking to his 
father, never styles himself his son, bat his grandson, 
though he is perhaps the oldest of the family, and 
probably father of a family himself. 

The repasts or entertainments of people of dis- 
tinction are generally sumptuous, and always ac- 
companied with the most ceremonious etiquette, and 
the ancient emperors established it as a law, for those 
who might give entertainments, that they should 
salute each guest, separately, every time they drank, 

The Chinese begin these repasts, not by eating, 
but by drinking; the intendant, or maitre d’ hotel, 
falling down on one knee, invites the guests to take 
a glass. Fach then lays hold, with both his hands, 
of that which is placed for him, raises it as high as 
his forehead, then brings it down below the table, 
and again lifts it to his mouth: the master of the 
house presses them to drink heartily, and sets them 
an example, by showing them all round the bottom 
of his cup, in order that he may excite each of them 
to imitate him. 

It is while they are drinking, that the dishes on 
the tables are removed, and others brought in, all of 
which are in the form of ragouts. The Chinese 





never use knives in their repasts; and two small 


MADAME LAFFARGE. 


All the world knows that Madame Laffarge has 
, been convicted of felony by the French tribunals, and 
| sentenced to death; and that her sentence was com- 
muted to perpetual imprisonment; the trifling pec- 
cadilloes imputed to her being simply the poisoning 
| of her husband, and the stealing of a large quantity 
' of diamonds; but all the world does not know that a 
‘ translation of this respectable person’s autobiography 
has just heen published by Messrs. Carey & Hart, 
with her portrait, delicately veiled, at the beginning 
of the book—a book, by the way, in which she is 
made out to be an injured saint. She is only a French 
saint, however, after all; for with all its sanctimo- 
nious pretension, the-morale of the volume is infinitely 
better suited to the ztmosphere of the Palais Royale, 
than to that of any region upon our continent. It is 
true enough, as Bonaparte said, that there is but one 
step from the sublime fo the ridiculous; and one is 
strongly reminded of this celebrated apophthegm, 
upon reading grave homilies upon moral female edu- 
cation, sentimental descriptions of scenery and do- 
mestic incidents, interlarded with very pious, devout 
ejaculations, and edifying reflections, all praceeding 
from the pen, and purporting to be the honest con- 
fessions of a female convicted of poisoning and rob- 


bery. 





of small fish. The same ceremonies are again re-" 
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